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In some plants the milk is clarified prior to homogenisation, whilst in others
homogenisation takes place after the milk has been pasteurised.
All pacts of the apparatus coming into contact with milk should be
constructed of acid-resistant, stainless steel, while piping should afford easy
accessibility for cleansing purposes. Homogenisers are heavily constructed
to withstand the high pressures involved and can be obtained to treat am^
quantity of milk up to 1,250 gallons per hour. A pressure gauge or a recorder
of the volumetric type is an essential fitment. As these plants are expected
to carry out strenuous work in a successful manner, they should receive
careful attention if they are to possess a long, active, trouble-free life.
Fig. 218 illustrates a modern type of homogeniser. A low-pressure,
rotary homogeniser has been used in the United States of America
for some years. This apparatus develops pressures up to 1,000 Ib. per
square inch. Consequent!}' it is lighter in construction, requires less operative
power and is cheaper to purchase. Results are stated to be equal to those
obtained by the use of high-pressure apparatus.
Homogenisers should be properly cleansed and sterilised immediately
processing is completed, cold water being pumped through the apparatus
under  pressure,   until  clear  water  is   discharged.    Any  removable  parts
should be  washed  and scrubbed separately.    This  treatment  should be
followed by hot water rinsing with final sterilisation by boiling water, chlorine
solution or steam.   The apparatus should then be reassembled and hot water
pumped through under pressure.   A further hot water wash should be given
with sterilisation by steam or chlorine solution as the final treatment.
Homogenised milk is of particular use in hospitals and other institutions
where the practice of " skimming " the supply after delivery is suspect.
Its greatest recommendation is probably its digestibility as its curd tension is
reduced. In many cases, infants cannot retain milk in their stomachs and
homogenised milk will be found to be of the greatest value, as it is easily
assimilated.
IRRADIATED MILK
This method of treating either raw or pasteurised milk, although still in
its infancy, has already been practised commercially in this country with
success. Supplee has defined milk irradiation in the following terms :
" The irradiation of fluid milk is defined as the exposure of fluid milk to
ultra-violet rays of suitable quality and quantity under properly controlled con-
ditions of exposure so that the resulting product has measurable and clinically-
demonstrable properties for the prevention of infantile rickets/'
The process consists of the very short exposure of a thin film of milk
to the rays of a mercury-vapour lamp or other reliable source of ultra-
violet radiation. The object of the process is primarily to improve the food
value of milk without diminishing the nutritive values already present.
Steenbock and other investigators have demonstrated that milk develops
anti-rachitic properties when exposed to ultra-violet irradiation, by
increasing the vitamin D content. When consumed in the customary
quantities, such milk will thus give adequate protection against rickets in
infants or tooth decay in adults.
Rickets is a disease which was formerly present among children of the
poorer populations of our large cities and towns. It is a deficiency disease,
due to faulty feeding, faulty assimilation, lack of sunlight or fresh air or a